property resource. Thus, one may acquire and own a right to use ground water, but with no assurance that the quality of the water will remain adequate for the use for which it was acquired.
Quantitative allocation of water supplies, on the other hand, is largely determined by the provisions of state water laws. Federal concern traditionally has been confined to protection of the proprietary interest of the federal government. Recent initiatives to assert a broadened federal interest, responsibility, and authority, (e.g., the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act) are tentative as yet. Moreover, ground water in its quantitative aspects is treated to a considerable extent as a matter of individual property rights under the laws of many states.
Similarly, coal mining and other ground-water uses are interdependent. All affect the same resource base, and the actions of every user, no matter the type of activity in which the water is used, potentially affect other users. Most of the institutional bases for ground-water management recognize and deal with the interdependence between users. In fact, the interdependence is the reason they exist.
Thus, it may be appropriate to subject one activity, coal mining, to ground-water-related restrictions that are different from and additional to restrictions applying to other activities. Such an institutional distinction would appear appropriate in the long term only if:  (1) coal mining is a special and distinctively different case from other ground-water-related activities, in terms of the effects it produces, in terms of the means required to control the effects, or in terms of its importance to the nation's well-being; or (2) coal mining is in fact serving as a lead activity in a gradual shift of responsibility for control of ground-water quantity and quality from the state to the federal level, much as the Coastal Zone Management Act is seen by some as a prototype for an increased federal assumption of initiative in the general field of land-use planning; or (3) it is difficult or impossible to monitor performance, and therefore design standards, which are likely to be specific to the activity or industry, must be employed.
In any event, it is not clear that either consumptive ground-water use or ground-water-quality degradation caused by coal mining is critically different from or more serious than such changes produced by other forms of human activity. If the institutional means for allocating ground-water supplies and for protecting their quality are deficient (and they appear to be so in important respects) , it is probably better to change those institutions directly than to add to them a series of ad hoc regulations concerning different ground-water-related activities such as coal mining.
An exception can be made when a particular activity, such as mining, may occur on such a scale that it potentially will radically transform and eventually dominate ecological and social conditions in an area where it is concentrated, institutions for managing environmental quality and social change are largely suited to deal with incremental changes, not massive ones. Thus, in this specialfully predicted the infiltration rate andable
